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Baluchistan  and  the  Indus  Valley 

AN  essential  preliminary  to  a  discussion  of  the  cultural  affinities  between  the  Indus 
Valley  and  Iran  is  a  survey  of  the  intervening  hilly  region  of  Baluchistan.  Here 
Sir  Aurel  Stein  discovered  remains  of  the  Harappa  culture  proper  in  the  latest 
deposits  at  Dabar  Kot  in  North  Baluchistan,  and  at  Kulli  and  allied  sites  in  the 
south.  Despite  parallels  betokening  close  interconnection  between  the  Baluchi  and 
the  Harappa  cultures,  the  chronological  relation  between  the  two  has  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  precision.  Harappa  designs  indeed  occur  on  the  pottery  of  many  Baluchi 
sites,  and  attest  that  the  relevant  Baluchi  pottery  is  contemporary  with  some  phase 
of  the  Harappa  culture.  But  it  is  hard  to  decide  at  what  point  in  the  Harappa  se¬ 
quence  should  be  placed  the  comparative  Baluchi  finds.  Harappa  culture  presumably 
was  flourishing  before  the  earliest  levels  so  far  reached  in  the  Indus  Valley,  and  it 
may  be  that  one  or  more  of  the  Baluchi  cultures  flourished  before  or  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Harappa  culture. 

Apart  from  the  evidence  of  pottery  showing  a  resemblance  to  the  Harappa 
culture,  mainly  drawn  from  Kulli,  Mehi,  Dabar  Kot,  Periano-Ghundai  and  Sutka- 
gen-Dor,  the  following  common  features  in  Baluchistan  and  in  the  Indus  valley  are 
worth  recalling:  (a)  terracotta  mother  goddess  figurines  and  humped  bulls  and  pot¬ 
tery  bangles  at  Periano-Ghundai,  Moghul-Ghundai,  Kaudani,  Sur-Jangal,  Dabar 
Kot  and  Sutkagen-Dor.  (The  goddess  figurines  from  the  North  Baluchistan  wear  a 
h  ood,  and  those  from  the  south  are  decked  with  profuse  jewellery.);  (b)  a  terracotta 
model  cart  found  at  Shahi-Tump1  identical  in  design  with  those  so  common  on 
Harappan  sites;2  (c)  the  incised  stone  vessel  from  Mehi3  (comparable  to  compart- 

1  Stein,  M.A.S.I. ;  43,  PI.  XIV.  Sh.T.11.12. 

2  Childe,  P  P.S.,  1951. 

3  Stein,  M.A.S.I.,  43,  PI.  XXVIII.  Mehi,  1.6.4;  cf.  p.8  below. 
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minted  incised  toilet  boxes  found  at  Harappa  and  Mohcnjodar©);4  and  (d)  the  cop¬ 
per  mirrors  from  Mehi.5 

Points  of  difference  between  Baluchi  and  Harappa  Pottery 

There  are  marked  differences  in  the  colours  used  and  the  slips  employed  which 
clearly  differentiate  the  Baluchi  ware  from  that  of  the  Harappa  culture. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Baluchi  potter  employed  a  red  paint  in  addition  to 
black.  On  the  sites  in  southern  Baluchistan,  this  red  (the  secondary  colour)  is  used 
in  horizontal  bands;  in  the  northern  Baluchistan  sites  it  is  employed  also  in  thin 
outlines  or  fill-in  elements  of  the  design.  6  Apparently  more  fundamental  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  based  on  the  slips  employed.  On  the  northern  Baluchistan  pottery,  as  well  as 
at  Mehi  and  Sutkagen-Dor,  a  reddish  slip  or  wash  resembling,  though  inferior  to, 
that  of  Harappan  ware,  predominates  as  a  background  for  decoration.  Buff  and 
cream  slips  are  common  on  soiith-Baluchistan  pottery.  The  Harappan  pottery  has 
pinkish  body,  red  slip  and  black  paint. 

Division  of  Pottery  into  Red  and  Buff  Groups 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide  the  early  cultures  of  Baluchistan  and  the 
Indus  valley  into  Red  Ware  and  Buff  Ware  cultures.  Professor  Piggott  following 
McCown,7  has  grouped  the  Zhob  and  Harappa  culturers,  and  Cemetery  ‘H*  pottery 
under  the  former  category,  and  cultures,  of  Quetta,  Amri,  Kulii,  Skahi-Tump,  Jhukar 
and  Jhangar  under  the  latter  group.  He  equates  this  division  with  that  made  by 
McCown  in  Iran  and  considers  that  the  Iranian  cultures  were  parental  to  those  of 
Baluchistan  and  the  Indus  valley,  in  the  sense  that  the  Buff  Ware  province  of  South¬ 
ern  Baluchistan  is  the  easternmost  extension  of  the  equivalent  south  Iranian 
group,  whilst  a  Red  V/are  region  in  North  Baluchistan  may  be  equated  with  a 
northern  Iranian  province’.8 

There  is,  however,  no  strict  geopraphieal  or  chronological  separation  between 
the  red  and  the  buff  wares.  The  difference  in  baeground  is  not  associated  with  any 
significant  differences  in  design;  on  the  contrary,  identical  ornamental  devices  occur 

4  Marshall,  M.D.  PI.  CXXXI.  37. 

5  43,  PI.  XXXII.  Mehi,  11, 2.1. a. 

6  In  R.G.  Ill  B.  we  get  fill-in  elements  on  pottery. 

7  D.  E.  McCown  in  his  work  ‘The  comparative  Stratigraphy  of  Early  Iran’,  1942,  divided  the  early 
cultures  of  Persia  on  the  grounds  of  pottery  colour  into  a  Red  Ware  culture  and  a  Buff  Ware  culture. 
The  former  includes  the  cultures  of  Sialk  II,  Chashmah  Ali,  Hissar  I  and  Anau  I.  all  discovered  in 
North  and  North-East  of  Iran;  the  latter  occurs  at  Giyan  V  Susa  A,  though  some  Red  Ware  occurs 
here  as  well,  Tepe  Musyan  and  Tall-i-Bakum  in  West  and  South-west  Iran, 

S  Piggott,  Ancient  India,  1,  p.  9. 
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on  red  and  buff  slips.9  At  Nal,  which  should  belong  to  a  ‘buff  ware  culture’,  we 
find  not  only  identical  designs  on  red  and  buff  ware,  but  even  red  and  buff  vessels  of 
identical  form.10  Moreover  the  recent  discovery  of  widely  distributed  red  ware  in  the 
area  of  buff  ware  in  central  and  southern  Baluchistan,  is  a  fact  militating  against 
McCown’s  hypothesis,11  which  would  differentiate  Iran  and  Baluchistan  into  distinct 
Red  Ware  and  Buff  Ware  provinces.  The  evidence  does  not  warrant  a  separation 
of  Baltic  listan  into  two  ceramic  provinces,  and  in  fact  red  and  black  wares  appear  to 
have  been  intermingled  throughout.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  there 
is  insufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  assertion  that  North  Baluchistan  was  more 
influenced  by  North  Iran.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Iranian  ceramic  did  influ¬ 
ence  that  of  Baluchistan. 

At  Sur-Jangal  the  pottery  has  pinkish  body,  deep  terracotta  slip  and  black 
designs.  But  there  are  also  specimens  of  painted  pottery  with  a  slip  of  varying 
shades  from  buff  to  cream  or  greenish-grey.12 

At  Mehi,  which,  according  to  Piggott,  represents  one  of  the  buff  ware  cultures, 
Stein  discovered  pottery  with  black  decoration  over  a  red  or  dark  terracotta  slip. 
There  are  also  plain  vessels  with  red  slip.13  Even  at  Kulli  we  see  light  terracotta 
pottery  with  black  decoration  side  by  side  with  the  buff  ware.14  And  finally,  vessels 
coated  with  a  pale  buff  or  cream  slip  occur  at  Mohenjodaro15  The  use  of  cream  and 
pale  slips  need  not  then  mean  that  the  southern  Baluchistan  ware  contains  a  south¬ 
western  Iranian  element  lacking  in  the  Harappa  culture.  Yet  it  may  constitute  an 
additional. link  with  Iran  and  denote  an  archaistic  survival  of  a  tradition  which  may 
once  have  been  common  to  Iran  and  the  Harappa  culture.  Although  it  is  demons¬ 
trable  that  buff  and  red  wares  are  frequently  intermingled,  it  may  well  be  that  there 
are  periods  at  which  in  certain  districts  the  one  prevails  numerically  over  the  other, 
as  we  know  was  the  case  for  example  in  Giyan  III.  This  is  one  of  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  require  stratigraphic  solution,  and  can  only  be  satisfactorily  resolved  by 
excavation. 

9  The  best  example  is  the  intersecting  circle  which  occurs  on  the  buff  ware  of  Nai  and  red  ware  of 
the  Harappa  culture. 

10  Hargreaves,  M  A.S  /.,  35,  Appendix  IV, 

p.  46  Type  I  (b; — 27  E.  27  Red  ware:  30  E.  31  buff  ware. 

p.  47  Type  1  (c) — 60  G3  9  red  wa,re:  61.  G.3.  10  buff  ware. 

p.  48  Type  2  — 85.  B.  30  red  ware:  86,  C7,  3  buff  ware. 

p.  49  Type  3  — 117.  G3.  21  red  ware:  118,  G3,  22  buff  ware. 

p.  49  Type  4  — Tumbler-like  vessel  Two  specimens,  one  red,  the  other  buff. 

p.  49  Type  5  — 132.  All  red  ware:  133  Gp.  A  6.  buff  ware. 

11  In  l948  MissB.de  Cardi  discovered  in  Kalat  State  of  Pakistan  a  number  of  prehistoric  sites. 
At  one  of  these  sites,  namely  Togau,  she  identified  a  new  ware.  It  is  hard,  well-made,  wheel-turned 
red  ware  decorated  with  black  designs  consisting  of  geomeiric  patterns  and  stylized  representations  of 
goats  and  ibexes  This  ware  has  wide  distribution  throughout  central  and  southeren  Baluchistan, 
{Art  and  Letters,  XXIV  (No.  2),  1950.) 

12  M.A.S.I.,  43,  p.  74. 

13  Ibid.,  p  159 

14  Ibid.,  p.  123. 

15  Marshall,  M  D.  p.  304.  Heavy-based  ware,  typ«s  P,  R  and  S. 
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Pottery  Motifs  and  Designs  Common  to  Harappa  and  Iranian  Cultures 

The  repertoire  of  the  Harappa  vase-painters  included  both  representational 
and  geometric  patterns.  As  on  the  painted  wares  of  Iran,  they  are  generally  execu¬ 
ted  on  the  shoulders  and  necks  of  the  jars,  the  lower  portions  being  left  plain. 
In  this  arrangement  we  see  a  tendency  to  group  the  decorative  elements  in  horizon¬ 
tal  panels  rather  than  in  the  vertical  registers  so  common  on  the  Iranian  ware. 

Some  of  the  designs  of  Harappa  pottery  resemble  those  found  in  Iran,  but 
the  majority  are  different  from  the  Iranian.  The  following  geometrical,  animal 
and  plant  motifs  occur  on  the  pottery  of  both  countries.  To  consider  first  the 
geometrical  devices;  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  simple  geometrical  motifs, 
such  as  we  are  going  to  examine,  do  not  constitute  any  proof  of  relation  between 
the  painted  pottery  of  Iran  and  the  Indus  valley.  Only  if  there  are  special  features 
in  the  painted  pottery,  as  in  ‘Scarlet  ware’,  do  such  decorative  elements  imply 
affinity  between  the  pottery  of  different  countries.  Apart  from  simple  and  almost 
iuniversal  designs  the  following  may  stand  out  as  significant.  The  pattern  called 
the  ‘double-axe  motif,’  in  which  two  triangles  are  placed  with  their  points  together 
s  found  on  the  pottery  of  the  Harappa  culture.16  This  design  is  common  at  Susa 
A17  and  Musyan.18  It  also  appears  on  pottery  from  Sialk  Ill19  and  Anau.20  This 
motif  is  placed  alternatively  upright  and  horizontally.  On  the  Harappa  sherds  the 
interiors  of  triangles  are  hatched,  but  on  the  pottery  from  Susa  and  Anau,  they  are 
painted  solid,  in  either  black  or  red  paint. 

Chequers  are  fairly  common  on  Harappan  pottery.  Alternate  squares  are 
either  filled  with  solid  paint,21  or  cross-hatched.22  Sometimes  the  squares  are  filled 
with  a  dot  and  circle  or  short  oblique  strokes.23  The  pattern  is  quite  popular  in 
Baluchistan.  It  was  a  favourite  motif  on  the  painted  ware  from  Musyan,24  but  ia 
rare  on  the  pottery  of  Susa  A.  It  occurs  in  Sialk  III25  and  at  Tall-i-Bakun.26 

Comb  Motif  (Fig.  1) 

This  motif,  so  called  because  it  resembles  a  comb,  is  fairly  common  on 


16  Marshal,  ibid.,  PI.  XCII:  10;  18. 

17  M  D  P.,  VIII,  PI.  VII.  Figs.  1  and  5. 

is  m  d.p  ,  vnr,  pi.  vrr  Fig  1 55. 

19  R  Gliirshman,  Fouilles  de  Sialk,  PI.  LXXII  S.  150. 

20  R  Pumpelly,  Exploration  in  Turkestan,  p  128,  67. 

21  a  Herappa,  A.R  A  S  1  1927  28,  Pi.  XXXV,  g.  b.  M.A.S.L,  48.  PI.  XXIX:  37. 

22  Marshall,  op.  cit  ,  PI  XCII:  II,  12,  13. 

23  Ibid ,  PI.  XCII,  11,  12. 

24  M.  D  P  ,  VIII,  Fig  167 

25  R.  Ghirshman  op  cit.,  PI.  I. XXX:  c:  14. 

26  Langsdraff  &  McCown,  Tail-i-Baknn,^.  37:  4.  Unfortunately  the  level  in  which  this  potsherd 
was  found  is  not  mentioned. 
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Fig,  1.  ‘Comb’  Motives. 

1  and  2.  Harappa.  3.  Mehi.  4-6.  Siaik.  7.  Susa  A. 

Harappa27  (Fig.  3,  2)  and  Kulli  pottery  (Fig.  1,  3). 28  In  Iran,  it  is  a  common  featuer 
on  the  pottery  of  Susa  A,  (Fig.  1,  7)29  Giyan  IV30  and  Siaik  II  (Fig.  1,  4-6).31  At 
Tall-i-Bakun  in  level  IV,  the  spread-out  feathers  of  a  bird  painted  on  a  potsherd 
convey  the  same  idea.  These  latter  representations,  in  fact,  show  more  resemb¬ 
lance  to  handled-combs  than  the  former.32  This  design  does  not  occur  at  Hissar  or 
Musyan. 

27  a  Marshall,  op.  cit.,  PI,  XCI:  13,  16.  24.  b.  Majumda,  loc  cit,  PI.  XXVIII:  40. 

28  Stein,  M.A.S.I.,  43  PI.  XXX,  Mehi,  11.4.5.:  PI.  XXIII.  Kulli.  V,  VII.  2. 

29  M.D.P.  Vol.  XIII,  Pis.  XV,  XVI  anp  XVIII. 

30  G  Cotenaw  &  R.  Ghlrshman,  Poulles  de  Tepe-Giyam ,  PI.  63. 

31  R.  Ghijshman,  op,  eit.,  Pis.  L,  A. 2;  XLVIII,  D  12;  XLV,  S,  1522, 

32  L.  LangsdorfT  &  D.  E.  McCown,  opp  cit,  PI.  25;  1,  5. 
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The  comb  motif  is  generally  believed  to  represent  a  stylized  bird  or  a  long¬ 
haired  and  horned  mountain  goat  or  sheep.  That  it  represents  a  horned  animal  is 
suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  animals  resembling  this  motif,  portrayed  alongside 
the  ‘sun’  symbol  on  the  specimens  found  in  Baluchistan  and  the  Indus  valley.33  In 
Susa  A,  the  comb  design  is  one  of  the  commonest  decorative  elements  and  terminates 
in  two  stylized  animal  heads.  The  Giyan  specimens  are  much  more  sophisticated 
Here  we  see  a  double-head  ;d  comb  representing  clearly  a  stylized  animal,  depicted  in 
profile.  The  eyes  are  indicated  by  black  dots  in  small  white  circles.  The  legs, 
shown  fused  together,  taper  down  to  a  fine  point.  The  flowing  beards  are  represen¬ 
ted  by  small  sigma-like  strokes  one  above  the  other.  At  Sialk  II,  we  perhaps  see  a 
mountain  goat  depicted  in  three  different  ways  indicating  the  development  of  this 
design.  In  the  first  instance  (Fig.  1,  4)  we  see  the  hatched  body,  two  curved  horns 
and  a  thick  border  along  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  In  the  second  stage  (Fig.  1,  5) 
the  head  is  missing— the  first  step  in  stylization.  In  the  third  attempt,  even  the 
lower  line  has  been  abandoned  (Fig.  1,6) — stylization  is  complete.34  We  do  not  get 
all  the  stages  in  the  Harappa  culture. 

Plant  Designs 

As  a  plant  motif  is  easy  to  paint,  and  is  convenient  for  filling  the  surface  of  a 
pot,  it  is  fairly  common.  The  plant  designs  on  the  Harappa  pottery  are  more  natu- 
alistic  than  those  on  Susa  ware. 

The  most  characteristic  plant  motif  of  the  Harapp  culture  is  the  pipal  lea 
which  occurs  on  the  seals35  as  well  as  on  pottery.36  Elsewhere  it  occurs  on  Mehi 
pottery,37  and  on  early  seals  from  Susa.38  A  tree  with  spiky  leaves  occurs  on  Harap- 
pan  Mehi40  and  Susa  A  pottery.41  The  Harappa  pottery  plant  designs  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  pipal  and  broad  leaves  (Fig.  1,3)  do  not  occur  westward  of  the  Khirthar 
range,  which  seems  to  have  formed  a  natural  barrier  between  the  Indus  valley  and 
Baluchistan.  1 

Animal  Designs 

The  animal  designs  on  Harappa  pottery  are  somewhat  conventionalized  and 
are  arranged  on  the  plan  explained  on  page  5. 

33  The  ‘sum’  symbol  occurs  on  all  the  examples  quoted  above  from  Baluchistan  and  the  Indus 
valley. 

34  R.  Ghirshman,  ibid.,  Pis.,  L.  A.  2;  XLVII.  D.  12.  XLV.  1552. 

35  Marshall,  op.  cit.,  PI.  CXII.  387. 

36  it  occurs  on  Jhukar  pottery  of  Harappa  level  (Majumdar,  M.  A.  S.  /.,  48, PI.  XIV:  3)  at 
Chudaro  in  the  Harappa  level  (PI.  XX);  and  at  Ghazi  Shah  (PI.  XXVI). 

37  Stein,  M.  A.  S.  /.,  43.  PI.  XXX:  Mehi  11.1.3. 

38  M.  D.P.  Vol.  XVI,  Pis.  VIII,  XXI,  XXII. 

39  Harappa,  A.  R.  A.  S.  1.  1927  28,  PI.  XXXV. 

40  Stein,  loc.  cit.,  PI.  XXIX:  Mehi  11,2.  5. 

41  M.  D.P.  Vol.  XIII,  pi.  1.  2. 
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The  ibex  is  rarely  represented  on  Harrapa  pottery.  One  example  come 
from  Mohenjodaro.42  In  this  case  the  design  is  pointed  in  black  on  a  light  red  slip. 
The  ware  is  light  red  in  colour.  The  animal  has  an  elongated  body  and  neck,  long 
curved  horns  thrown  back  and  stumpy  legs.  The  body  is  hatched.  At  the  back  and 
below  the  neck  in  front  are  series  of  short  strokes  perhaps  representing  vegetation. 
The  ibex  must  have  been  known  to  the  people  of  Mohenjodaro,  as  it  is  still  flouri¬ 
shing  in  the  Khirthar  hills  about  50  miles  to  the  west.  The  hatching  of  the  body, 
instead  of  painting  it  solid  black,  appears  also  in  the  pottery  of  Early  Dynastic 
Susa  D  and  Musyan.43  In  Susa  A,  the  bodies  are  solid.44 

The  humped  bull  is  not  represented  on  pottery,  though  the  animal  is  depicted 
on  the  seals.45  But  curiously  enough,  this  animal  appears  on  the  pottery  of  Nal- 
Nundara46  and  Kulli-Mehi,  where  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  motifs.47  The 
bull  is  depicted  on  the  black  asphalt  vases  of  Susa  D48  and  on  ‘Scarlet  Ware.’49  Else¬ 
where  in  Iran  it  does  not  occur. 

Relationship  between  Harappa  Pottery  and  that  op  South  West-1  ran. 

Similarities  between  the  pottery  of  the  Harappa  culture  and  that  of  Susa  are 

the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  For  in  the  general  style  of  its  fabric  and  the  use 
of  black  on  red,  Harrapa  pottery  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  buff  painted 
pottery  of  Susa.  That  there  was,  however,  some  very  remote  and  general  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Susa  region  may  be  suggested  by  certain  decorative  devises  common 
to  the  Harrapa  culture  and  south-westren  Iranian  pottery,  though  there  is  a  complete 
divergence  in  pottery  forms.  For  instance,  the  double-triangle  design  is  common  to 
both,  as  well  as  being  found  in  Turkmenia  on  the  pottery  of  Anua.  Another  design 
common  to  south-east  ard  north-west  Iran  and  to  both  Baluchistan  and  the  Harrapa 
culture,  is  the  comb  motif  (discussed  on  p.  5)  which  occurs  in  Susa  A  and  Giyan 
IV  and  yet  appears  on  the  later  pottery  of  Baluehistan  and  Harrapa.  The  triangular 
motif  with  a  stepped  edge  that  is  common  on  Na l  pottery, 5o  though  it  does  not 
occur  on  the  painted  ware  of  Harrapa,  is  represented  there  by  pieces  of  shell 
inlay,51  it  occurs  also  on  Seistan  poterry52  and  at  Anua.53 

42  Macshall,  op.  cit.  PI.pXCII:  20. 

43  M.  D.  P.  Voi.  XIII,  PI.  XXV;  6. 

44  Ibid.,  Pis.  I-IV. 

45  Marshall,  M.  D.,  PI.  CXI.  328  340. 

46 rH  Hareaves,  M.  A.  S.  /.,  35,  PI.  XVII;  59;  Stem,  43.  PI.  XXVI:  Nun,  20. 

47  Stein  loc.  c it.,  Pis.  XXII;  Kul,  1,  VIII.  1.  VIII.  1,  XXVIII:  Mehi,  1-7-2. 

48  M.  D.  P.  Vol.  XIII,  PI.  XXIV. 

49  M.P.I.  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  105. 

50  Hargreaves,  M.A.S.I.,  35,  Pi.  XII.  7. 

51  Marshall,  D.  PI.  CLV.  33. 

52  Stein,  Innermost  Asir,  PI.  CXII.  R.  R.  VIII.  011. 

53  R.  Pumpelly,  Turkestan,  etc.  PI.  35.  6. 
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Steatite  Vases  from  Mesopotamia,  Susa  and  Mohenjodaro  (Fig.  2). 

From  the  lower  levels  at  Mohenjodaro  came  a  fragment  of  a  green  steatite 
vase  bearing  exactly  the  same  intricate  and  very  unusual  pattern  as  a  double  vase, 
and  many  single  specimens,  of  steatite  found  at  Susa  in  association  with  other  objects 
of  the  period  known  as  Susa  D.  That  the  vase  of  which  the  fragment  from  Mohen¬ 
jodaro  formed  a  part,  was  an  importation  from  the  west;  is  rendered  almost  certain 
by  its  being  a  greenish-grey  steatite,  of  which  it  is  the  only  piece  that  has  been 
found  in  the  Indus  velley. 


Fig.  2.  Steatite  vases  from  Mohenjodaro  and  Susa. 

From  Kish  came  three  fragments  from  different  parts  of  the  excavations;54  and 
a  complete  cylindrical  vase  from  the  Sin  temple  at  Khafajah,55  similar  to  those  from 
Mohenjodaro,  and  Susa  D.  The  Kish  specimens  came  from  a  level  which  is  dated  to 
c.  800  B.C.56  and  the  Khafajah  vase  was  found  in  a  building  of  the  Akkadian 
period,  and  therefore  can  be  dated  to  2300-2200  B.C.57  The  Susa  example  belongs 
to  the  D  period  which  corresponds  to  the  Early  Dynastic  period  in  Mesopotamia. 
West  of  the  Indus  velley  vessels  of  this  type  are  much  more  common.  From  Mehi 
come  a  number  of  fragmentary  incised  stone  vessels.58  They  include  a  tiny  cylindri¬ 
cal  vase;  then  there  is  a  large  cylindrical  vase  with  four  compartments.  The  well 
executed  incised  decoration  of  these  small  and  elegant  vessels  consist  of  hatched 
triangles  and  chevrons.  These  vases  seem  to  have  been  used  for  holding  valuable 
scents  and  cosmetics.  Similar  incised  compartmented  vases  have  been  reported  at 
Mohenjodaro  and  Shahi-Tump.  The  Shahi-Tump  example  is  of  dark  grey  clay  or 
stone  with  incised  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  and  triangles.59  The  Mohenjodaro 
examples  are  in  the  form  of  small  square  boxes.  The  incised  decoration  on  the 

54  H.  Field,  Antiquity,  VIT,  p.  85.  PI.  2. 

55  H.  Frankfort,  0.1. C.  No.  19,  P.  53,  Fig.  56. 

56  H.  Field,  ibid.,  p.  85. 

57  a.  H.  Frankfort,  O.I.C.  No.  16.  p.  52.  b.  E.  Mackay,  Antiquity,  Vol.  VI,  p.  356. 

58  Stein,  M.A.S.I.,  43.  p.  160,  Pis.  XXVIII;  Mehi  1.6.4.  XX:  Mehi  11.1.3  Mehi  111.11.3. 

59  Steim,  ibid.,  p.  91,  Pi.  XIII;  Sh.  T.  1119. 


Baluchi  and  Mohenjodaro  stone  ware  is  similar  to  that  on  vases  from  Bampurt 
Here,  from  the  prehistoric  sites  of  Bampur  and  Khurab,  Stein  discovered  complete 
and  broken  vessels  of  a  hard  dark-grey  stone,  incised  with  a  finely  executed  design 
which  represents  a  hut  with  a  central  door  and  a  window  on  either  side.  Incised 
triangles  arranged  in  panels  fill  the  rest  of  the  background.60  At  Bampur  and  Katu- 
kan,  Stein  also  discovered  pottery  vases  incised  in  the  same  style.61  Incised  vessels 
with  identical  patterns  as  at  Bampur  sites  also  appear  at  Susa  (Fig. 2,  2), 62  in 
Sumer63  and  at  Mari  in  Syria.64 

The  Susa  example  is  a  double  jar  of  steatite,  one  side  of  which  is  decorated  with 
basketry  design,  and  the  other  shows  the  hut  design  as  on  the  Bampur  vessels.  From 
the  Temple  of  Sin  at  Khafajah  was  discovered  a  complete  cylindrical  vase  which 
shows  all  the  details  of  a  primitive  Mesopotamian  hut  constructed  of  reed  and 
matting  exactly  65  as  at  Susa  and  Bampur.  The  two  designs  on  it,  the  incised  hut  and 
the  mat  pattern,  provide  a  connecting  link  between  the  Harappa  culture,  Iran  and 
Mesopotamia  From  Mohenjodaro  come  the  two  incised  boxes,  discussed  above,  and 
a  fragment  of  a  green  steatite  vase  with  mat  pattern  (  Fig.  2,  1  ;  Both  these  stone 
types  are  identical  with  those  from  Susa  and  Mesopotamia,  as  pointed  out  on 
page  8. 

The  Mari  specimen  is  of  great  interest.  Besides  the  incised  patterns  of  Khurab 
ware,  it  also  bears  an  incised  rope  cable  pattern  below  the  door  and  window  of  hut. 
The  grey  incised  pottery  from  the  Bampur  valley  66  imitates  the  vessels  from  the 
Sumerian  sites  of  Ur,  67  Telio.  68  Adab,  shaped  like  a  pyxis.  Tell  Asmar  and  Ab 
Habbah.  The  Tell  Asmar  vases  which  were  found  in  Sin  Temple  IX  may  be  dated 
stratigraphically  to  the  period  known  as  Early  Dynastic  II  69  The  incised  designs 
represent  prehistorica!  Sumerian  architecture,  the  origin  of  W'hich  was  a  hut  covered 
with  wicker-  work.  The  Adab  example  depicts  the  buildings  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
which  winds  through  hills.  70  Their  first  appearance  in  Mesopotamia  is  theretore  not 
likely  to  have  occurred  before  Early  Dynastic  I:  more  probably  not  before  Early- 
Dynastic  II. 


60  Stein,  Arch.  Rscoe.,  etc.,  p.  109,  PI.  VI.  Khur.  Fig.  1.263.  PI.  VIII.  A.  34,  A.  365.  A.  14 — A.  412. 

61  Stein,  ibid.,  PI,  VI.  Bam.  A.  161  and  Kat.  019. 

62  M.D.P.  Vol.  XII,  69. 

63  Herzfeld,  Iran  in  the  Most  Ancient  East,  pp.  89,  90.  Figs.  178,  179. 

64  Parrot,  Syria,  1935,  pp.  126-127.  Pi  XXVII:  3. 

65  Andrae,  Das  Gotteshaus  und  die  Urforman  des  Bouens  im  alten  Orient,  p.  76,  Fig.  74  a  and  b. 

66  Stein,  /Ireh,  Recon.,  etc.,  PI.  VI. 

67  Woclley,  Ur  Excavations,  II,  PI.  178. 

68  Parrot,  Telia,  Fig.21.j. 

69  Delougaz  and  Seton  Lloyd,  Pre-Sargonid  Temples  in  the  Diyala  Region,  p.  69.  Fig.  63. 

70  Herzfeld,  op,  eit.,  p.  88.  Figs.  177-179,  and  note  that  Fig.  179  isWrongly  described  from  ‘Ubaid’, 
it  comes  from  Abu  Habbah.  See  Ur  Excavations,  Vol.  1.  (Al-Ubaid )  p.  68,  footnote  3  and  Fig.  27 
on  p.  69. 
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It  is  generally  believed  that  the  incised  stone  ware  with  ‘hut*  design  originated 
in  the  Bamper  valley,  where  this  pattern  is  also  found  on  pottery,  I  think  that  most 
probably  this  ware  originated  somewhere  in  the  west,  may  be  at  Susa  or  in 
Mesopotamia.  At  Susa  we  find  the  ‘hut’  design  on  stone  ware  as  well  as  on  bitumen 
vases.  Another  point  which  would  support  this  view  is  that  in  the  Bampur  region  the 
‘mat’  design  on  stone  vessels  is  completely  absent,  whereas  in  the  west  both  ‘hut’  and 
‘mat’  designs  occur  together  at  Susa  and  Khafajah. 

As  vessels  of  the  type  represented  by  the  steatite  fragment  from  Mohenjodaro 

are  much  more  common  in  Mesopotamia  and  Elam  than  in  the  Indus  valley,  we 

may  conclude  that  they,  like  ‘Scarlet  Ware’  originated  in  Mesopotamia  in  about  2800 

B.C  (Early  Dynastic  I-II)  and  remained  in  fashion  until  about  2500  B.C.  During 

this  period  they  ware,  perhaps,  imported  into  Susa,  and  possibly  at  a  still  later  date, 

a  Mohanjodaro  merchant  on  his  return  trip  from  Mesopotamia  may  have  carried 

one  complete  vessel  which,  when  broken,  was  thrown  away.  On  the  other  hand  this 
vessel  may  have  reached  the  Indus  valley  direct  by  the  sea  route  between  Sumer  and 
Mohenjodaro,  that  I  have  discussed  elsewhere. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  HARAPPA  CULTURE  AND  NORTH-EAST  IRAN 

We  have  already  shown  in  our  discussion  of  the  available  evidance  that  no 
close  relationships  can  be  established  between  the  culture  of  Harrapa  and  southwes¬ 
tern  Iran.  Now  we  will  consider  some  more  material  from  the  sites  of  north-eastern 
Iran  and  Anau  in  the  Turkman  S.S.R.  First  we  will  examine  some  distinct  types 


1 

F‘g-  3.  Perforated  vases— i.  Harappa.  a.  Hissar. 

of  pottery  which  appear  to  be  common  in  Harappa  culture  and  the  sites  of  north¬ 
east  Iran.  These  types  include  dish-on-stand,  spouted  feeding  cups;  knobbed  ware: 
perforated  heaters;  and  others,  but  only  the  last  named  need  be  discussed  in  this 
abbreviated  article. 

Perforated  vessels  (Fig.  3,  1)  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  all  the 
sites  of  Harappa  culture.  The  majority  of  the  vessels  are  tall  and  cylindrical  in 
form.  They  were  shaped  on  the  wheel.  Their  paste  is  porous  and  burnt  to  a  red 
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tone.  In  some  cases  the  slip  is  cream.  The  holes  are  proportionate  in  size  to  the 
vessel.  In  some  specimens  the  base,  too,  is  pierced — perhaps  to  increase  the 
air  circulation  inside  the  vessels  when  the  charcoal  was  burnt. 

i 

Outside  the  Indus  valley,  this  type  occurs  at  Kulli71  and  other  prehistoric  sites 
in  Baluchistan.  At  a  site  near  Awaran,72  Stein  found  a  complete  vessel  with  ashes 

and  charcoal.  This  discovery  confirmed  the  view  of  Marshall,  who  had  regarded 

these  vessels  as  heaters73  rather  than  strainers.74  But  these  perforated  vessels 

could  have  been  used  as  strainers. 

Perforated  vessels  have  been  found  in  Hissar  III,  A,  B,  C  (Fig.  3,  2),  Tureng 
Tepe  and  Snah  Tape.  The  shapes  are  certainly  different  at  these  sites,  but  this  fact 
is  of  little  consequence  in  view  of  the  general  difference  in  the  shapes  of  the  pottery 
used  by  the  Harappa  culture  people.  At  Hissar,  perforated  vases  occur  in  all  the 
sub-phases  of  HI.  Here,  in  contrast  to  the  Harappa  heaters,  they  are  hand-made, 
with  granulated  yellowish  brown  and  buff  surface.  The  paste  is  a  coarse,  greyish 
brown.75  The  Hissar  specimens  are  in  the  form  of  a  footed  chalice  without  perfor¬ 
ation  in  the  base.  At  Tureng  Tepe  was  found  a  footed  heater  of  coarse  grey  ware.  76 

At  Shah  Tepe  a  large  number  of  perforated  heaters  have  been  found.  These 
are  of  three  types:  a  coarse  ware,  mixed  with  grit,  red  outside,  reddish-grey  and  sooty 
inside,  with  close-set  perforations;  a  well-burnt  red  ware  with  sparse  and  large  holes; 
a  black  ware  of  even  consistency.  Most  of  the  vessels  are  in  the  form  of  a  bowl 
with  flat  bottom.77 

Other  Objects 

Beads  an  '  metal  objects  similar  to  several  of  those  from  Harappa,  Mohenjo- 
daro  and  Chanliudaro  have  been  found  on  the  sites  of  north-east  Iran  also.  Their 

striking  similarity  to  each  other  suggests  a  close  connection  between  the  Harappa 

culture  and  that  of  the  north-east  Iran  and  Anau. 

Etched  carnelian  beads  are  of  three  types:  one  with  a  white  pattern  on  the 
natural  red  background  of  the  material;  the  second  with  a  white  background  and  a 
black  design  on  it;  and  the  third  type  with  a  red  background  and  black  decoration. 
The  first  type  is  the  commonest.  It  occurs  fairly  frequently  on  all  the  principal  sites 

71  Stein,  M.A.S.I.,  4.3,  PI,  XXV. 

72  Ibid.,  p.  64.  130. 

73  Marshall,  M.D.,  p.  313. 

74  E.  Mackay,  Antiquity,  V,  p.466. 

75  Sehmidt,  op.  cit.,  p.  180  &  184,  Pis.  XXXVI,  XLXII. 

76  Wulfin,  Excavations  mt  Tureng  Tepe,  p.  9,  PI.  XIII;  5. 

77  Arne,  op.  eit.,  p.  212,  PI.  LV. 
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of  the  Indus  valley.78  In  Mesopotamia,  it  r  found  at  Kish,79  Tell  Asmar80  and  Ur  81 
In  north-eastern  Iran,  such  beads  occur  at  Hissar  Ilf.82  and  Shah  Tepe  Ha  83  Etched 
carnelian  beads  also  are  found  in  Susa  D.84  The  second  type  of  etched  carnelian 
bead  is  very  rare.  Its  surface  is  whitened  over  by  some  process,  and  then  a  design 
in  blaek  is  etched  by  means  ef  a  metal  salt85  In  the  third  type  the  natural  red  back¬ 
ground  is  etched  in  black.  This  type  is  also  rare. 


The  favourite  patterns  include  an  ‘eye’  design  ‘figure-of-eight’  and  a  very  ela¬ 
borate  design  consisting  of  nine  compartments:  one  in  the  centre  and  eight  around  it. 
The  central  and  the  corner  compartments  each  contain  one  white  circle.  The  ‘eye’ 
design  occurs  on  Hissar  III  etched  carnelion  beads  also.86  The  figure-of-eight  was  a 
favourite  design  in  the  Indus  velley  and  Mesopotamia.  Beads  with  elaborate  patterns 
seem  to  be  rare,  as  only  two  such  beads  come  from  Ur,87  two  from  Mohenjodaro,88 
two  from  Chanhudaro,89  and  one  from  Shah  Tepe  Ha.90  These  beads  provide  one 
of  the  most  important  links  between  the  Harappa  culture,  Mesopotamia  and  Iran. 
Mackay  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  carnelian  beads  were  obtained  from  the  Indus 
valley,  for  no  unfinished  specimens  have  been  found  in  Mesopotamia,  though  un¬ 
finished  beads  are  well  known  there.93 


The  Shah  Tepe  bead  shows  a  remarkable  similarity  in  detail  to  those  from 
Mohenjodaro,  and  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  same  lapidary  who  manufac¬ 
tured  the  Mohenjodaro  specimens.  This  bead  from  Shah  Tepe  thus  gives  a  definite 
clue  for  establishing  cultural  contact  between  the  inhabitants  of  Harappa  and  the 
peoples  of  north-east  Iran.  And  as  the  Mesopotamian  specimens  provide  evidence 
for  deciding  the  date  of  the  Harappa  culture,  so  the  discovery  of  an  etched  carnelian 
bead  at  Shah  Tepe,  identical  with  those  from  Mohenjodaro,  is  a  possible  indication 


78  Marshall  M.D.  PI.  CXLVI.  43,  44. 

Mackay,  F.M.D.  Pi.  CXXXV,  3. 

Mackay,  Ch.  D.  PI.  LXXXIX.  1-15. 

79  Mackay,  The  ‘A’  Cemetery  at  Kish  I,  p.  56. 

80  Frankfort,  “The  Indus  Civilization  and  the  Near  East’,  Annau  a!  Bibl.  of  Indian  Archaeology, 
1932,  PI.  I,  l.m. 

81  Woolley,  Ur  Excavations,  //,  PI.  133. 

82  Schmidt,  loc.  cit.,  p.  223,  PI  XXXV. 

83  Arne,  loc.  cit.,  p.  289.  PI.  XCII. 

84  The  Susa  D  etched  carnelian  beads  are  identical  with  those  from  Harappa  culture  centres  and 
the  Mesopotamian  sites.  These  beads  are  in  the  reserve  collection  in  the  Louvre. 

85  H.  C.  Beck,  Antiquries  journal,  XIII.  p.  384. 

86  E.  F.  Schmidt,  op  cir.,  PI.  XXXV. 

87  C.  L.  Woolley,  Ur  Excavtioans:  The  Royal  Cemetery,  PI.  133. 

88  Marshall,  M.D.,  PI.  CXLVI.  43. 

89  E.  Mackay,  Ch.D.  p.  201,  PI.  LXXIX.  12.  13. 

90  T.  J.  Arne,  op. cit.,  PI.  XCII, 

91  E.  Mackay,  ‘Bead  Making  in  Ancient  Sind  ’  journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  57,No.l,p.  3. 
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that  the  Shah  Tepe  culture  may  be  contemporary  with  some  phase  of  the  Harappan. 
As  only  one  specimen  of  this  type  of  bead  has  come  to  light  from  Shah  Tepe,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was  imported  from  the  Indus  valley  via  Makran,  Seistan, 
Herat,  Damghan  and  Asterabad. 

Stein  collected  some  etched  carnelian  beads  from  the  Bam  pur  valley  92  But 
Beck,  on  account  of  their  patterns  and  resemblance  with  some  of  the  beads  from 
Taxila,  inclines  to  think  that  the  Bampur  beads  are  of  a  late  period.93 

Notched  Beads 

Notched  beads  occur  in  limited  numbers  at  Harappa  and  Mohenjodaro.  The 
shape  is  very  peculiar  in  that  the  edges  of  the  longer  sides  are  notched.94  The  figured 
beads  are  made  of  faience  or  some  kind  of  paste  which  was  glazed,  and  are  rhom- 
boidal  in  section.  There  are  beads  of  this  type  from  Ur  and  two  specimens  are  repor¬ 
ted  from  Kish.95  The  latter  are  made  of  shell  and  were  found  in  the  A  graves,  data¬ 
ble  to  Early  Dynasty  III.  The  Harappa  specimens  are  made  of  either  alabaster  or 
faience.  The  curious  shape  suggests  that  they  had  an  amuletic  rather  than  an  aes¬ 
thetic  value.96  Similar  beads  have  been  found  at  both  Hissar  IB97  and  Shah  Tepe 
II  a.98 

Copper  Antimony  Pots  and  Rods  (Fig.  4). 

At  Hissar  in  the  burials  of  III.c.,  Schmidt  found  besides  other  objects,  some 
copper  rods  or  pins  with  blunt  ends,  surmounted  with  animal  figures  and  with  other 
designs;  and  small  narrow-mouthed  vases  of  pottery  and  metal  (Fig.  4).  A  cross¬ 
shaped  rod  representing  s  pair  of  birds  or  animals  was  found  placed  in  a  small  pot¬ 
tery  vase  which  was  filled  with  black  powder.99  The  black  powder  seems  to  be  anti¬ 
mony.  This  is  a  very  valuable  piece  of  evidence  as  it  attests  the  use  of  black  powder 
with  a  thin  tapering  rod.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  eastern  custom  of  using 
consmetics  and  black  eye-paint  will  immediately  recognize  these  tiny  narrow-mouthed 
vases  and  the  ‘pins’  found  at  so  many  ancient  sites,  as  antimony  pots  and  rods. 
Such  pots  with  ornamented  rods  have  been  found  in  Luristan  and  described  as  ‘se¬ 
pulchral  idols’.100 1  think  this  view  is  not  correct,  but  the  so-called  ‘sepulchral  idols 
and  their  ‘stand’  are  the  pots  and  rods  for  applying  antimony  to  the  eyes. 

92  Stein,  Arch.  Reconn.  P.  7  7. 

93  H.  C.  Beck,  Ant.J.,  XIII,  P.  393. 

94  Macshall,  M.  D.  PI.  CXI VI.  37. 

95  E.  Mackav,  Excavations  of  Falace  A  and  Cemetery  Al  Anthropology  Memoirs,  Field  Museum' 
Chicago,  Vol.  I,  parts  I  &  II, p.  p.  39-40,  186,  PI.  60. 

96  E.  Mackay,  Ancient  Sind,  Sumer  &  Elsewhere,  P.  463,  PI.  on  P.  459:  3. 

97  E.  F.  Schmidt,  idid,  P.231,  PI.  LXTX. 

98  T.  J.  Arue,  ibid., s  PI.  XCIL  Gravs  iB.  1157,  pp83.  148-149. 

99  E.  F.  Schmidt,  Pennsylvania  University  Museum  Journal,  Vol.  23,  pp.  414-442,  Pis.  CXXXI;H. 
170;  CLII;  OF.  19. 

100  a.  A.  Godard,  'Bronzes  d  i  Lur/jtan',  Ars  Asiatica,  XVII;  b.  R.  Heine-Geldern,  Journal  of 
the  Indian  Society  of  Oriental  Art,  Vol.  IV,  P.  11. 
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From  Mohenjodaro  and  Chanhudaro  come  a  number  of  small  cast  bronze  vases 
with  long  necks  and  narrow  mouths.101  These  miniature  bronze  and  polychrome  pot¬ 
tery  vases  (Fig.  4)  were  perhaps  intended  to  hold  some  valuable  cosmetic  stuff',  as  they 
could  hardly  have  been  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  Chanhudaro  specimen 


Fig.  4.  Antimony  rods  and  pots — 1-2,  4-5.  Karappa.  3  and  6.  Hissar  III. 


(Fig.  4,  5)  is  of  special  interest,  has  a  melon-shaped  fluted  body  resting  on  a  high 
pedestal,  and  long  plain  neck  with  bead  rim.  The  lower  part  of  the  foot  is  not  pro 
perly  smoothed  so  that  the  vase  wobbles  slightly.  This  minor  defect  was*  rectified 
with  other  specimens.  The  vertical  fluted  ornamentation  of  its  body  is  unique,  and 
is  perhaps  the  earliest  example  of  its  type.  It  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  that 
period. 


101  a.  John  Marshall,  Af.  />.,  PI.  CXL;  16  b.  E.  Mackay,  F.  M.  £>.,  Pls.CXXVIII:  18;  LIV. 
c.  E.  Mackay,  Chanhudaro,  PI*  LXXIII. 
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Piggott,  inverting  this  elegant  vase,  has  described  it  as  a  miniature  mace-head 
and  has  compared  it  with  mace-heads  from  Luristan,  Hissar  and  Cemetery  ‘B’  at 
Sialk. 102  I  think  it  is  more  appropriate  to  describe  this  ‘metal  object’  as  a  cosmetic 
or  antimony  pot  rather  than  a  mace-head  for  the  following  reasons  :  it  is  too  small 
to  be  a  mace-head  ;  the  perforation  for  holding  the  mace  does  not  run  right  through 
it  as  in  the  case  of  Iranian  specimens  ;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  too  narrow 
to  hold  even  a  miniature  handle  of  a  mace,  it  measures  only  0.22  inches-  The  total 
height  is  3.6  inches,  of  which  the  neck  is  1.4  inches.  Our  argument  is  strengthened 
very  much  when  we  compare  with  it  the  Mohenjodaro  bronze  miniature  plain  vase 
which  is  of  the  same  form  and  size. 103  Two  more  specimens  from  Mohenjodaro, 
one  in  bronze  (Fig.  4,4)  and  the  other  in  polychrome  pottery,  made  on  the  same 
lines,  104  further  support  our  view-point. 

Animal- Headed  Pins  (Fig.  4). 

The  other  ornamental  type  of  pin  found  in  the  Harappa  layers  of  Harappa  and 
Mohenjodaro  is  the  one  which  has  its  head  surmounted  by  one  or  two  animals  or 
birds.  Pins  of  this  type  are  rare  ;  only  three  specimens  have  been  found.  From 
Harappa  comes  (Fig.  4,  2)  a  pin  with  a  horned  goat  attacked  by  a  dog. 105  Two 
pins,  one  in  bronze 106  and  another  in  ivory, 107  were  found  ar  Mohenjodaro.  The 
former  depicts  a  pair  of  ‘black  bucks’  (Fig.  4,  1)  in  seated  position,  and  the  ivory 
head-pin,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  missing,  represents  a  dog. 


Like  most  of  the  metalic  objects  found  on  Harappa  sites  the  animal-headed 
pins  were  cast  and  their  distribution  is  very  wide.  The  earliest  specimens  come 
from  Susa  A,  which,  if  correctly  assigned  to  the  Uruk  period,  need  not  be  later 
than  3100  B.C, 188  At  Kish  Mackay  found  in  Cemetery  ‘A’,  probably  of  Early 
Dynastic  III  date,  a  bronze  pin  with  two  horns. 109  At  Chagar  Bazar  Professor 
Mai  Iowan  discovered  two  pins  ;  one  surmounted  with  a  pair  of  doves,  and  other 
(from  a  (grave)  with  a  long-horned  goat. Ii0  These  pins  may  be  of  approximately 
the  same  date  as  the  Kish  specimens,  c,  2900-2700  B.C.  From  the  fourth  Shaft 
Grave  at  Mycenae,  dated  about  1600  B.C. ,  comes  a  ram’s-head  gold  pin. 111  At 


102  S.  Piggott ,  Ancient  India,  Ne.  4,  P.  38,  Fig.  5:1. 

103  Marshall.  M.  D.,  P.  492.PI  CXL:  16. 

104  Mach  a  v  F.M.  D„  Pis.  CXXVXIX;  18;  LIV:1. 

105  Vats,  Excavations  at  Harappa,  Pi.  CXXV.  36. 

106  Mackay, F.  M.  D.,  PI.  C.  3. 

107  Marshall,  M.  D.  PI.  CLVIXI.  1 

308  M.  D.  P.  Vo1  XXV.  p.  197,  FJg.  34. 

109  E.  Mackay,  The  ‘A’  Cemetery  at  Kish,  P.  F.  6.  PI.  XIX.  12-14. 

110  N.  E.  Mallowan,  Iraq,  Vol.  III.  P.  27,  Pig.  8.  2.  and  PI.  XLI1I.  18. 

111  Evans,  The  Shaft  Graves,  etc.  P.  43,  Fig.  34,  b. 
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Alishar  in  the  period  of  the  Hittite  Empire  bronze  and  copper  pins  show  a  great 

• 

variety  of  forms.  One  pin-head  is  in  the  shape  of  a  bird. 112  The  double-headed 
animal  pin  found  in  Koban  cemeteries  is  in  the  style  of  Harappa  pins, 113  but 
unfortunately  it  is  non-stratified,  and  therefore  we  do  not  know  whether  it  belongs 
to  the  earlier  or  later  Koban  periods  which  Schaeffer  has  dated  1550-1400  and  1400- 

1200  B  C. 114 

Similar  ornamented  pins  have  been  found  in  Luristan  graves. 115  The  majority 
of  these  pins  have  been  dated  by  Przeworski  between  1250-600  B  C. 116  Animal-headed 
pins  do  not  occur  at  Sialk  and  Giyan  ;  but  in  Hissar  III  we  find  such  pins  among 
the  mortury  equipment.  There,  from  the  ‘first  warrior’s*  grave  goods,  comes  a  copper 
pin  with  bird  heads. 117  The  pin  found  in  the  ‘second  warrior’s  grave  ends  in  two 
horned  animal  heads  (Fig.  4,  3).  A  similar  copper  pin  with  a  ram  as  head  was  found 
in  the  grave  of  the  ‘little  child’.  This  type  does  not  occur  at  Shah  Tepe,  Tureng 

Tepe  or  Anau. 


Other  Miscellaneous  Objects  Affording  Proof  of  Connection  Between  the 
Harappa  and  North-East  Iranian  cultures. 

Other  objects  of  common  resemblance  between  the  Harappa  and  north-east 
Iranian  cultures  include  the  following  :  gold  fillets  with  perforation  at  ends,  bronze 
coiled  bracelet  and  fingers  rings  ;  terracotta  human  and  annimal  figurines  ;  double¬ 
headed  animal  protomes  t  zoomorphic  vases  ;  bird  whistles  ;  marbles  and  toy 
cart-wheels. 

Bronze  Coiled  Bracelets  Finger  Rings 

On  the  Harappa  culture  sites,  bracelets  and  finger  rings  were  made  in  metal, 
faience,  shell  or  pottery.  The  majority  of  these  are  made  of  a  single  wire,  but  some 
eoiled  specimens  have  also  been  found.  The  coils  vary  in  number, 118  Bracelets 
and  rings  of  this  type  first  occur  in  Hissar  II,119  but  are  more  common  in  III. 
Some  of  the  Hissar  bracelets  have  twelve  coils. 120  All  these  bracelets  are  made  of 


112  Von  der  Osten,  The  Alishar  Huyuk  Seasons  of  1930-32  Part  II.  P.  253.  Fig.  2S3:  e.  945. 

113  F.  Hancar.  Eur.  Sept.  Ant..  VII.,  1932,  P.  146.  Fig.  17,  d. 

114  C.  F.  A.  Sc/zaefEer,  Stratigraphie  Compares,  etc.  P.  533. 

115  L.  Hancar;  E.S.A.  IX,  1934,  P.  101.  Fig.  42. 

116  S.  Przewcrki,  Archaeologia,  88.  P.  237. 

117  E.  F*  Schmidt,  Penns.  Univ.  Museum  Journal,  Vol.  XXIII.  P.  422,  PI.  CLII.  pp.  422-446, 

Pl.CXXXI. 

118  Unfortunately  the  coiled  metal  bracelxets  from  Harappa  or  Mohenjodaro  have  not  been 
illustrated,  but  a  pottery  specimen  from  Chinhudaro  very  well  attests  the  use  cf  coiled  bracelets 
(\lackay, Chanhudaro,  Pis.  XC.  34:  XXVIII.) 

119  E  F.  Schmidt,  ibid  ,  p.  120,  Pi.  XXVIal.. 

120  Ibid.,  P.  206-207,  Pis.  LIII,  LIV. 
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medium  thick  copper  wire,  forming  rings  which  are  coiled.  Coiled  bracelets  ringi 
occur  at  Shah  Tepe,  but  the  coils  are  not  as  many  as  at  Hissar  III.121 

Double  Animal  Protomes 

Double-headed  animals  are  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  Early  Dynastic  and 
Agade  periods  of  Mesopotamia.  From  the  Royal  Cemetary  of  Ur  come  a  pair  of, 
golden  antelopes  and  bulls  of  remarkable  workmanship.  122  In  Hissar  III  level 
Schmidt  discovered  a  number  of  small  double  animal-protomes  in  copper, 123  They 
resemble  those  from  Luristan. 124  No  double  animal-protomes  in  metal  or  pottery 
have  been  found  in  excavation  on  Harappa  sites.  But  now  we  know  that  similar 
double  animal-protomes  were  made  at  Harappa,  as  one  terracotta  specimen  of  well- 
burnt  pinkish  clay  and  representing  a  bull  has  been  found  at  Harappa  on  the  surface 
by  Colonel  Gorden. 125  This  piece  is  of  great  interest  as  it  provides  another  linking 
point  between  the  Harappa  and  north-east  Iranian  culture.  The  function  of  such 
double  animal-protomes  is  indeterminable. 

Bird  Whistles 

Bird  whistles  in  the  form  of  hens  are  fairly  common  at  Harappa  and  Mohenjo- 
daro.  They  are  hollow  and  have  a  small  hole  near  the  tail,  which  when  blown 
produces  a  loud  shrill  note.  The  pedestal-like  base  permits  of  their  easy  standing. 126 
Exacly  similar  bird  whistles  have  been  found  at  Shah  Tepe. 127  Arne  has  described 
them  as  theriomorphic  clay  vessesls.  I  think  they  are  toys.  Even  today  Indian  and 
Pakistani  children  have  such  terracotta  toys.  They  are  not  found  elsewhere 
in  Iran. 

Zoomorpic  Vessels 

With  one  exception  such  pots  are  unknown  on  Harappa  sites,  though  they  are 
well  represented  in  Sumer,123  Susa  D129  Hissar  III  130  The  Harappa  specimen  which 
comes  from  Mohenjodaro  is  of  pottery  and  is  covered  with  a  creamy  slip,  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  couchant  ram.131  The  modelling  is  excellent,  the  body  is  hollow 
and  there  is  a  hole  m  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  Susa  D  specimens  are  in  the  form 

121  T.  J.  Arne,  ibid p.  297,  XCII. 

122  C.  L.  Woolley,  Ur  Exavations,  Vol.  II,  PI.  142. 

123  E.  F.  Schmidt,  ibid.,  p.  188.  PI.  XL VI:  H.  5141. 

124  R.  Eleine-Geldern,  ibid.,  p.  12,  Pi.  XVII:  6 

125  His  collection  is  in  the  institute  of  Archaeology,  London,  and  the  specimen  in  questioa  heart 
the  catalogue  No.  31/1929. 

126  Marshall,  M.D.,  p.  551,  PI.  CLIII,  17,  18. 

127  T.  J.  Arne,  np.cit.,  p.  257,  Fig.  537a. 

328  H.  Frankfort,  O.I.C.  No.  17,  p.  33,  Fig.  27.  This  is  a  bird-shaped  pot. 

129  M.D.P.  Vol.  XIII,  Pis.  XXXVII,  XXXVIII. 

130E.  F.  Schmidt,  p.  188,  PI.  XLVI:  H.  2785. 

3  31  E.  Mackay,  ibid.,  PI.  LXVI.  23. 
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of  seated  animals  and  birds.  One  of  the  Hissar  III  vessels  represents  a  ram  in  grey 
ware  decorated  with  burnisned  straight  and  zig-zag  lines.  It  has  curved  horns,  and 
the  eyes  are  indicated  by  small  rings;  there  is  a  tubular  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
back.132  A  painted  clay  sheep,  in  a  form  resembling  the  Shah  Tepe  specimen,  but 
with  an  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  back  like  the  Hissar  vessels,  was  discovered  by 
Ghirshman  in  Sialk  III. 7. 133 


Marbles 

And  finally  we  come  to  marbles  which  are  known  from  many  ancient  sites. 
They  have  been  found  in  large  numbers  at  Anau  III  in  pottery  and  stone,134  They 
are  plain  as  well  as  incised. 

132  E.  F.  Schmidt,  Excavations  at  Tepe  Hissar,  p.  189,  Fig.  113. 

133  R.  Grfshmao,  Sialk  I,  PI.  1 .  XIX,  2. 

134  R.  Pumpe\ly, Turkestan.  p.  182. 
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